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^ I welcome the opportunity to write a foreword to this report 
because, it impresses me as ap able aioalysis of the implicaf:iohs of 
''Rale S-1 '' from' th<3* point of view of two v/ery/basic questions.: 

" ' ' ' ' ' " • ' ■ 

(1.) How many Indiana children a^-^ in ne:3d of special education? 

and • • ' V ■ 

<2) Ho\^^ many of the30 children ar^ being ^SQ^\/ad7 • / 

• -From a more persona"' point 5f v^ew^ ' I would hope that the ^ 
corripletion of this work m^y signaj =in increased demand fcfr a broad- . 
based; muHi-faceted approach to educational policy making and program 
plginning. The^ long-term contribution, of this ^study rr)iy be in its ydemon-. 
stration^ that ^".he analytical tools pf the reseai^cher, in combination with 
present-day ^%3chr'io-logy, can serve'the policy^makers as well educa- 
tors in the 3olution of gigan'i;:: problems which confront then/.. 
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I do r^ot thinknt is, aecessary for m^ to dis.c jss. the i 3*'^r2;^> of 
defining exc/eptionalities within the strjdent /popul ation and e^rimaf:! ig 
the numb.e/s.who need to be served in a palhticular geographical area, 
at a giver/ timfe. When criteria are' subjedt to Individual perceptions, 
then co.U/ective judgements predicated uporh such criteria are also 
subject/to variation. For a succinct review of divergent estipnates that 
can be/considered in regard to the number'^s. of, excdptionaPstbdents in 
JndiatTfa, I encourage the reader to scrutinize the >9<ddendum of^this 
rep9rt.\ • • 

, The unique quality of the design of 'this 3tudy m.anifests itself 
ir/ the lengths to which the researchers went to establish a consistent 
^ame o^^ reference for the respondents to use. Vyhile reporting dat^^ 
/and nnaking judgements, and for the analysis and interpretation o^ . 
resuUs. The. procedures and instrunnents of the study used. only thosp 
definitions aad classifications which Viave b^en prescribed by- Rule S-1 , 
the landm.ark piece of legislation dealkig with special education in ^ , 
Indiana, In ^ddition, tPle categories arid sufo-categories of the data 
concerning exceptional students" were developed 'in such detail as to 
ensure that/the data gathered eame more from a consistent base of 
informatior}) — existing scf^odl recoros and collective judgements of the^ . 
school persohriel — than solely from personal opinions. Since the 
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school was selected as the primary unit of data, the request for the 
information required was submitted t© each school principal in Indiana, 
Pilot testing, corpfirmed that principals had access to the needed inf©r- 
mation. More significantly, the results of the pilot study suggested ] 
that principals, as a group, are acutely aware of students in need of ' 
specialvhelp on a building-wide basis. 

After the data were gathered, the analysis was designed to 
'test the assun^ption that^ exceptionality is not normally distributed 
between different geographic regions and community types of the state. 
State-wide projections werq consequently baseqi on the incidence of 
exceptionality computed for each region and corjnmunit^^type, thus 
enhancing the pursuasiven0ss of the^ results. Vhen, i^^Drder to ana- 
lytically test the reliability of the state-wi,de projections, two different 
subsets of returns were statistically analyzed and compared. -Sinpe 
there was little' dtfferenc^. between the projections obtained by the two 
subsets of returns,, one can be reasonably assured that the results s ■ 
obtained are general to the state as^a whole. ' . ' 



Finally, I would like to further acknowledge the effor^ts of 
Dr. yvasi Khan and Cindy Glentzer for trhe^quallty of the studiy design. 
They have demonstrated their skill and I eagerly await the results of 
their future studies. ^ ' 



[Dr. Patrick Gavigan 
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For more th^n 50 years, the ideal of American education has 
been td serve all children, H|>ut in actual fact the focus has been' on the 
approximately 90 per (pent of them* who can most effectively benefit 
from the standardized, conventional nnethods qf education, For-a 
long time'there has been much talk about ^individual differences, *but. 
the needs of children who do not quite fit into the stream of, nor^nhality 
have remained lang^ly unattended. / ^ ■ " 

Through the interaction of ^ variety ot forces and as- a. result 
of critical need, the .exceptional cKild is at long last receiving the 
recognition and educational attention he ha|s.always^de^ei^ved . The ^ 
■1970'ls and 1980'dRwill see an unprecedented developrAent of special 
educqition prografn^, selpvicea, fecilitifes, and materikls. The initia- i 
tiv^s' being t^kfen a.% the federal, state a,nd local levetls are bringing 
into focus significant opportunities and challenges in' this area.-, ■ 

p The ac^pption of^ Rule. S-1 in Indiana in September 1.97^ raised^ 

ipertinent Goncr^erns about estimating the populations of children and 
vouth who need to be served by special education programs- and 
assessinS.the he'eds of expansion and development of these programs. 
This study in its various phases deals with these concerns. What 
information the study hass^ought and the nnethQds used in tt up to 
this time have been discussed in this report. ■ ^ ' > . 

The completiom of the first phase of this study would not.have- 
been possitde without the gui da n^ce aryj support of Mr. Donald A.'Treib 
Director, Dr. Patrick J. Gaviqan, Needs A^sessnnent Coordinator^ 
Dr. Terry Jackson, Evaluation Consultant^ ESEA Title III Division, 
and Mr. Dan Voght, Assistant Diret^tor, Divi'sion of Educational Infor- 
mation arid Research, Indiana Department of Public InstmuctiOn. 

' Extremely valuable guidance and help was offered .for the ^ 
study by Mr. Gilbert A. Bliton, Director, Division of Special ' * 
Education, Indiana DejDar^tnnent of Public Instruction; Mr.. Robert J. 
Robertson and Mr. William C. Souders^ Consultants, Northern 
Regional Service Center, South Bend; Mr. Jack Collins, "Mr." Richard 
Surber, 'and M.r, Michael Haley, pirectQK?s of Special' Education; 
Dr. Dopald Eberly, Direcjtor, Pupil . Personnel 'Services; Mr. Merl 
Mussulman, Principal, Kesling Junior High S^phbol, Mrs. Virginia^ 
Stevens, Prinorpal, Hailrnann Elementary Schcw^l , and Mr. f^alph 
E. Howes, Principal, Cri chfi el d em enta^y School , Lla Porte; 



WVliss Montie Wooden, Director of Guidance Kealing Junior l^igh * 
'School, and /yiiss Azalia Knight, Director of Guidance, La Porte High 
School, La Porte, Incfiana. The report was typed arjd printed by 
Denise Griffith and Sue Birkholz. We are grateful to each one of " 
them.. Therre are many ojher persons Who contributed to this study 
in different SfJays.' We are indebted to them, although it is not ' 
possible to name each one of ithem here; ^ 

We ar^ also deeply indebted to Dr. Harold'H. Negley, .State- 
Superiritendent of Public Instruction, and Mr. Ray Slaby, Associate 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, and Mr. J. Robert 
* Miller, Superintendent, La Porte Community School Corporation for? 
making available. the facilities for MERC to operate. ' . 

;^ fCis the hope of these researchers that this study will add . 
tt)-the fund of information already available and will 'be helpful to the 
;.decision-makers as they provide far the neeils of exceptional children 
and yoqjrh (n Indiana. ^ ^ - 



Dr. M. Wasi Khan . , •' 

□"■r. Charles E. Blair 
Lucinda Glent^er 
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CHAPTER 1 Introduction and Highlighte of Results 
This Report is intended to sumnnarize the data.and findings of 

, . ; ■ / • • • > ■ ^ 

Phase 1 of the Study of Special* Education Needs and,Pnognanns in the 
state ,of Indiana. This phase was planned to deternnine the? number of \ 
exceptional children and youth tn the State of Indiana by their excep- 
tional (ties and age-level3. ^Information vyas also gathered to determine 
how far through the process of identificiation and pldcement in special 
educatiO^n programs they had come by^liune 1 , 1974. These are the , . ^ 
children and youth who: f - . 

(i) were either beiipg! served by the'^pecial' education^servt.ces 
~ and progrjam^; f^/ '\ 

(Uy . hal alrea/jy beep tested and identified formally by case 
' , dohf erence as sjDeciaV education candidates, but ha^d ^C)t ^ 
be^n placed in the appropriate special education programs 
, for some reason;. pr- ' , ' ' * , . . » 

^ (iii) were referred for testing and identification of their handi- 
"caps/disabilities, but were not yet approved by^case con^^^ 
fer^noe for placement: they may have been tested bu£ no . 
'* case conference was held for them, or were awaiting 

"testing,- or' were referred but. their parents did not consent 
■ . : ' to ^stingj'or who \ . ■ ■ ■' 

. (tv) needed special help: they were r^t f|#1^ioning normally in 
tlie 'r^egular. class room,. t>ut had not b%iw7^'formally referred 
for the purlDoses of diagnosis and eva1.uation to identify their 
. . needs for special education programs. • ' 

A brief description of this and- other objectives of the study and 

its ratidnale and prcfcedures is given in the Proposal of the Study, which 



was approved by .-^hfe'ESEA Title III Division of the Indiana Department ' 



of Public Instruction on August 16, 1*974.* ■ . . ^ ^ . 

' \ Chapter, ir of this report describes in detail the ifnethods ^nd pro-- 

g 

cedures employed in Phase I. ^ata for thts 'phase of the stud^.were 
collected f rom^ 53% of all poblic school-='principals and 72% of all di:rec-' *. 
' tors and administrators of special education in the ^tate of Indiana. 

■ ' ' ' n ^ 

Elaborate efforts ,^ere made tc^ organize and> implement a sophisticated 

design* and appropriate jnstrurhentation for this phas^. The analysis 
•-- . . , , ^ % , ' / ' ' ' / • ,^ ■ ' 

and summary of data are presented in Chapter III. Nine ^ppendic'es 

■ • . * •. -i ' : 

^pf this report ha vqi^ been connpiled sepa^ratelW in Volume II.** 

The highlights of hesults of this first phase of the study are 
presented beloW: ^ ^ r . 

i *, • • - • 

1 . The total" number of exceptional children and youth ih the^state . 
who needed s'bme kind of, special education services but could not" rec.eive 

them in the year 1973-74,, projected on the' basis of public school prin*- 

cl pals' estimates, was 19,061. Of these, 9, 894 needed special ^hetp 

but were.'not referV^ed for testing, 4','378 were formally referred for 

testing but were not yet approvec| by case conference, and 4,789 were 

formally identified by case cont^rence tp be sCiff^ring from specific 

handicaps or disabifities but were not placed in the appropriate special - 



* Please; see'Appendix A in Volumie' II of this report* 
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education programs. .Of these ,4^789^ ,99 w^i^ multiply handicapped, 

128 physically handicapped, 240 visual Vy handicapped, 329 hearing . 

■ ' " - \ .'. ■ • • ■ , *■ 

impaired', 759 emotionally disturbed, 979 neurglogically impaired/ 
*. ' * ^ 

learning disabled, 558 bomhnunication handicapped, 1 ,444 educable 

* • ' ' ■ ^ ' > , ' ' ^' 

mentally: Retarded, 124 trainable mentally, retarded, 30 severely 
»■**•'•■•■*. " * 

profoundly rnentally iTetarded, and 99 suffering .from other Tiandicaps,, 
'The- breakdown of the total numbers by age-tevels shows that, the larg- 

-» ' - ,. ■■ -« , . ■ 

• est number (5,226.) of these childrer> and- youth was 7-9 years old", 
followed by 10-12 age groyp (4, 835), 1 5.-21 age group (3,753), 13-14 ' 
age group (3,610), and 0-6Hge group (1,57*7). * ^^t^. 

Besides public school principals>t-the. directors and admin-/ 
istrators of special education also filled in these data of exceptional 
children and ^y'outh vyho should have been, but were not, serx^ed* . Their 
estimates are, however, consistently lower and less persuasive. . 

3. ,Only 65 principals of non-public schools /with about 17% of 
the total non-public school enrollm^t in 'the state) responded and 
identified 320 students who should have been, but were ndt, served by 

special education programs. ^ Although there is little scientific tjasis 
for projecting statewide estimateis from this number, those estimates 
would rpughly be abput six times ^his numbei more or less, propor- 
tionate to the estimates projected for, tjne public schools. 

4. > The total numb^^r or exceptional children and youth who were 

being. served in 1973-74 was compiled from the data received from B7 
of the 93 directors and administrators of special education and for the 

• . ' • . . - 3 - ' ■ - 



remaining areas from data collected by the Division of Special, 
Education, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, through Form 24. 
This number came out to be 62,504.^ ;jrhe breakdown pf this figure 
by exceptionalities, and the types of program offered-- ^full-time, 
part-time, resource center or'other — and by the four regions of the 
State Ls given in iTable 6 in C-hapt^r III. In' that table, the total .number 
of exceptional children and yquth served by special education programs 
during 1973-74 com piled *frdm^ FoW 24ljata' (74, 550)] and fUe total of" 
the daita supplied by the Division, of Special Education, Indiana 

- ■ • . 'N 

. Department of Public Instruction (82,815) are also juxtaposed with the 

■ '• . i ^ * '' \ ° ' ' 

total of the data of this study. The differences have been explained . 

5. A majority of tl;:ie re^pondeht principals considered' problems 
related to parental cooperation and labeling of students for placement 
in special educa.tion programs as the major reasons why students who 

»■ • i " * " * ... . V , 

needed special education services'and prpgramis could not get special 
help. But a majority of^them also thought, the timelag between formal 
referral and final placement/and inadequate availability of facilities and 
personnel for special education services were sjgnificaiut reasons. 

6. A large majority of the respGjndent principals indicated . ' ^ 
satisfaction with Rule S-1 and the pcocedare of referral, diagnosis, 
identification and placement.'. 'Not very many of them were dissatisfied^ 
with parents* cooperation. But they did indicate dissatisfaction with * 
the avai'lability of facilities and personnel to, provide adequate special 
educatipn services to the needy students. • ^ ' ^ ' 



7. The principals were asked how muOK time, they think is 
takert fronn the point a need is felt that a parti cOlar student ^ould be., 
referre'd for evaluation anc;! diagnosis^ to the point he is finally placed 
in th@\appropriate 3f)ecial ^duc^tidn program. Of a total of 978 prin- 

"Cip^ls who responded to this item, 55.4% checked '1-2 months, 25.5% 
3-4 monms,No% 5-6 months, 2% 778 months an^l 7^1% 9 or more 
^ months . * 

8. • They were also asked to mention the •^number of exceptional 
children they knew in their school building dtstricts who'were not 
receiving any educational s\^rvices ^s 6f October 1, 1974^ The t;otal 
number of such children mentioned in the returris was 570." • , 

9. Tf^e hundred and ten^ (or 27'. 6%) of the respondeat > 
principals wrote their comments,and suggestions'about diff^rent 
aspects of special education services and prograrns. These provide • 

'very valuable and insightful qualitatiye data and ^have been summarized 
in Chapter III as well as reproduced in original firm in'Appendik f of 
Volume II. ^ * 
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CHAPTsi'R jl Methods & Procedures 



■ ~ ^ Constructiori of the Questlonnatpe; • 

' f In order to collect data prpsented in th'is report, the principals 
or guidaPTCe counselors of public and non-public schools, as well aS 

the directors, and administrators of special -education, had to be eon-- 

" . . " • . ■ / ■ ' ' ■ ^ • ■ 

tacted. Since no instrunneHl? was readily available to collect the data 

^ *o * needed, a questionnaire was constructed ^r this purpose.- ' Pertinent 

\ ^ ' ; / * ^ • ■ ' . ' • - . . ' ' 

, ■ " professional literature was /interns ively studied and extensive in-depth 

.discussions were hdld with the professional personnel of La Porte 
^ G9nnnrianity-^School./Cor|poi^ati6n> selected; principals and guidance ♦ 

' ' counsel ors^of llTa PortQ sichools, consultants of ESEA Title III bivision 

^ and the Northe?rn , Regional Service Center, South Bend, and members 

"■' \ , ' » . ■* . ■ ' 

o^ the Departm&nt of Public Instruction in Indianapolis to delineate. the 

\^^[ issues to be investigated through the questionnaire and. to decide about 

i^ contents and|f6rmat. . ^ ' / 

■ * The questionnair^e, thus constructed, was comprised of a yellow 

\f , form and a pink form of opinion items. In the yellow form, the prin- 

• cipals or guidance counselors were to fill out the numbers of students, 

by their exceptionalities and ages, who Were not served in special 

• education programs during the 1973-74 school year. The numbers of 

■. ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

students, with each particular exceptionality, were to be entered in 
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thr^ee sub-categoriea:, ' / . • 

^ vvho needed special hat^ but were not referred for testing; 

R - formaity refa.^red but not yet approved by casa conferencej 

(» ■ » . 

( • I - formally identified by ca^e conference but i5iot placed in 

■ , * . .J ' ■ , h ^ ■ 

" the appropriate specjal education* pr<:j)gram. 

* : ■ ■ . : - ' ■ ^ 

Qn the revei^se side of the yellow form a matrix was flrawn to fill in 
. , , * .. ■ ->>■• ■■ 

- / • ' ^ - - ^ ■ 

the number "of nlultiply handicapped^tudents bn boxes representing 

combinations o^ handicaps. * , X \/^' ^ ' 

The pink form of opinion items w^s designed to elicit the opinions 
and suggjUtions of principals a^d guida^nce counselprs concerning issues 
and probVems relevant to special education- services: fqr instance, ^1 ) 

■ ■ ■ , ■ • . . ■ '-^i . 

the reasons why sorrle exceptional stutlehts werfe.^not- referred , tested , 
identified, or placed; C2) usefulness of Rule S-'1 plefinition^iof handicaps 
and disabilities; (3) the pr^ocedur^s of referrJfl^ (4) diagnosis; ,(5) evalr^ 
uation and identification of exceptionaj studenis; (6^ the'tirtne usually 
required to complete these procedures; (TYme facilities and personnel 
available to serve these studerfts;\8) the-leVel of, coop(^ration from their 
parents; and (9^ what types of special education firograms wereravail- 
able in their schools. Considerable space wa^ provided in this- section 
of the questionnaire for the principals and ,guidjance:Cpun3elors to write 
down any opihions or suggestions they might have to improve the special 
education- services and prd?g>anns. ^ This fi.rst phase of the study was 



planned to find out only the ntmbers of e^eptional students who w^re 
being or should have been serVed in .1973-7Vi Investigation of the 



characteristics, issues and problems of specifi feducation servi&es 

* 

and programs is to be, done in subsequent -phases of the study:. It 
vAa??, however, decided to investigate the principals! opinions afid sug- 

■ l. ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . -■ . ■ / ' / 

ge^tipns concerning special. education programs at this- time so that 
they hnight not be approached more than once'fOr'the purposes of this 

■ J ■ . - v.; ■ • ^ 

sifudy. Thef^'efore, the pink^ form of oplin^ons and, suggestions was'' . 

> included in thfe c|uestionnai.re. ' - . ' '.. / . ' - 

|j. Detailed instructions were drafted for the respondents explaining 

. Now the tiuestionnaire should be filled out, whi^ch included §xamp'les of 
■ J " ° ' ■• r * . ■ ' ■ '* ' , - ■ T ' 

HdiW'to deal with specific ca-se& of ihdividual studfents. RuU S-1 defin- • 
k \ , ■ • ■ . \. ; .. -•■ ' ■ ■ 

iltions of students V handicaps and disabilities we're ,>also enclosed. A ' 

■*ci:(j3ver l^ttei^^xplained the purpose of<J:he study and why the principal%' 

- M " ' ' - - ' 1 " . ■ *• 

- aHd guidance counselors weffe,; being contacted, for, this i^^ornglation^ 

S.Qrrje instr^ctiohs about-how to locate andV^ll in the data fo'rTOb\were . 

aVso,include^iS?;^t&e cover letter. The questionnaire -was to bi completed 
. .by the gtuj^ance counselors, and in else there were no guidance caun- 
.selors iii the WhoQl, bytllL principally the school. In tFie trytout 

' ■ ' ' . ■ , , % : . ■ ^ . V ■ . • ; ■;*-\ ■ 

sample of 28 public schooli, there were 22 which did not have-anv 



.guidance counselors. 



Try-Qut of the Questionnaire; - ' ; ' ' 

The pilot study foi^ the try-out of the questionnaire was tinned as 
early as^ possible after th^ schools opened for the new acadennic year. 

On Septennber 6, 1974, the questionnaire was Sent to 15 guidance coun-^ 

■ ■ ' * . - X ^ ^ ■ - ' 

selors and 22 principals bf all 28 public schools knd to the principals 

Qf all 5 parochial schools in the area of South La Porte Special 

Education Cooperative which served as the pilb't study sample. Before 

this ^ on Septennber 3, "^974, the Director of * S pec i^^^ Education for this 

... ■ . ' ' - ^ 

,Cooperati\;'e sent arn •int^oductory letter to all principals of these schools 

' . . ^ 

explaining the 'purpose of the study and-enclosing a Bppyof the /VERC 

brqchure. The principals and 'guidance counselors were strongly - 

encbaraged thr9ugh this letter to cooperate fufly In this pilot study> 

and were assured that all information in this suf^y wO:uld be combined 
; • ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' ' ''''' • '.' ' 

to yield state or regional statistics and no on^^chool wpuld be sihgled 

out when the results are final ized . ; * ' « 

In order to let the responderrts of ^he try-out sample express their* 

comments on the adequacy,' clarity and^ difficulty level of/the|,. queslion- 

- ^- - - , ' - . . : * 

haire;^^. blue form of conpments was added to the qu^stioninj^ire. In ' 

• % ^ ' . 

this form*, there were items, oin the appropriateness of\different parts . 

. ■ . • '- . . ♦ 

^. > ■ ^ • . . ■. 

* Please see Appendix '^An \/olume 11 for a coRy of this letter,^ the " > 
questionnaire sent for try-out with the data tabulated against each item, 
and the letter of October 17, 1974 sent to the principals of the try-out 
sample ^sking -them^to fill- out ihe.fina^l version of the questionnaire. 



.■■\ 



of the questionnaire to whicp^ the r 



respondents could express their 



reactipns and connmentg^ and extra ipace was also provided for them 

■ - ' ■ ■ J"' ' *^ •■ . •/ " ^ ■ 

to write thitr '"opinions freehand. Th^y were also asked to mention 

. . . . ■ . ^ 

how mucK-time it took them to complete the yellow -form and pink ^ 
sheets ofitems. ' • * ^ ' " 

^ Results of the Try-out: - ' 



The dala collected through try-out of the questionrn^ire was 
tabulated again^t -each individual item of the questionnaire'. 

The results of the try-out were very encouraging in thp sense 



< that the form and contents of the questionnaire were by^and large 
cleared by the respondents: they understood th^/questionnaire well 

enou^n, realized the innportance of infc^m^tioh asked through it, and 

' ■ • \ 
f^\e<^ it out^pparentlV as best as they could'. Twenty-seven of the 37 

■ ; " : ' ; ' • ■ • ' ^ ■ • 

(p:^ 73%) 'respondents of 28 public;,^chools - 13 of the'15 (or 87%) ' 
guidance cOLinselors and 14 of t;he'22 (or 64%) principals - fiUed out 
and. retuirned the questionnaire within lO .days. Two of the fivje prin- 
cipals of the painochial .schools also responded, but they encl0sed, with 
the returns, notis that they had no\tudents whose data coulyd be filled 
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2.1 



Out in* the questionnaire. No foUbw'-up"letters yvere sent or phone calls 

.made to the non-re^pond-ents of the try-out sannple. It was decided 

" J ■ V ' .... . 

instead that the data reported by the respondents would be transferred' 

to the final version of the qusstiopna ire and .sent back td^he principal's 

of these schools so tha't they may recheohc. these data (reported by 

tlnem3elv3S or their guida^nc^ counselors) and al^o respond to the 

revised version of the pink form of opinion items. Tne„nQjin- res pendents 

of th^ try-out sample also received the version of the questionnaire 

The principals and guidance counselors of the 19 public school s,"^ 

* who returned the questionnaire, reported 370 students of different age- 
levels and with different exceptionalities. They thought 2:^4 of the 370 

'.:S tud en t^ -needed special, help but were/not referred for testing, -91 
sl^dePits were* formally referred bt/t not yet approved by case conference 



and 45 students were formaTly identified by case conference but had not 
beBn placed in the appropriate special education program in the school' 
year 1973-74. ^The largest number of studehts reported w^-^e of the^ 

* r 

. primary age group - 7-9 years old <99), closely followed oy the inter- 

err . 

mediate age group - 10-12 years old (92), 'pre-primary age- grpup - 
0-6year's old (82), senior high age group - 15-21 yea:rs old (81), and 
junior high age group - 13-14 years old (16). J*he i.nci,denc;e of excep7 



tiGhalities was the highest in the ca'se of • emotional disturbance (100), 

followed by eduoable mental^ r eta |^dati on (68), communication handicap 

(67), neurological impairment (60^, hearing impairment (23), visual- 

♦handicap (14), physical handicap (9), multiple handicap (8), and other. 

un id entifiecj handicaps (2|8). Numbers of multiply han|[icapped students 

wer^ indicated, .accord jhg to the instructions, in the niatrix on the 

• %■ . ■ ■ » , _ . 

reverse ^ide of. the yellow form'. Thus, v^e could ascertain that, of t- 

■■ • ■ ■' ' • • " 

the 8 multiply handicapped students^ 7 had different conn bi nations' of 

handicaps and disabilities: one wa,5 yt,suaUy and hearing impaired, one 

physically iand' iCJeuroldgic^ll^ one emotionally and neuro- 

. iQgically impaired, on'e visuallx^and cohnmuni cation handicapped, one 

emotionally and .communication handicapped, one neurologically and , 

communication handicapped, and one was physically handi'cappfed and V 

educable mentally retarded. The final one of the e^ight students had 

more than two handicaps. . ^ 

The^way these data of exceptional students not being served during 

1973-74 was reported by the try-out sample showed internal, consistency. 

Information eUcited through sopne items corroborated the information 

elicited through others and was consistent with the conditions knoWn to 

' ■ ^ ■ ' . i . ^ . . . ■ . 

be existing in the sampled schools. So the- percepttons jof the guidance 

counselors and principals rep9rted in the questionnaires seemed credible 

and 'persuasive • • ' , 



Tba^pink form of items also elicited.inforrnative responses. ^ 

Tne respondents g^n^ally agreed '(but with differing emphasis) with ^ \ 

the lil^ed:"^,r^asons whyj^^some^ students who heeded special help w^rp 

no.t referred for testing^, why sonoe others were formally ref&rfrei) but; 

' ' . ■■ / ' ' ' ■ - ■ ' • ^' 

not yet approved by case confePenpe, and why some students were 

formally iglentified by case conference but not placed' in the appropri^ate 



special educa{:it)Q, programs . The responde.nts indicated generally 



positive opinion^aboUl: the usefulne3^?of Rule ^-ii definiti^ijSK^ ^Xpep- 

•tionalitias,: the procedure of re1j^er?-al, diagnosis 'and. evaluation'^' final 

identification of exceptiehalities and, placement m apprppriate special 

education programs as outlined ^tn JRule-S-V and »as: practiced- for thjeir 

/' . " - - . ■ . ■ 

students, and parentaT acceptance and cooperation, 'however, they 

generally indicated "mild "or ^trong dissatisfaction -with the availability. 

of needed facilities and personnel. Most' of the respondents thought 

that it generally takes 2-6 months from the point where the need is 

'felt that a particular student should be referred* for testing to the point 

hd"is finally placed in th($ appropriate speciaV education program. /The 

■ ' ■ X ^ 

respondents thought that the other opinrpn items on the pink form were 
also clea(j|^. ' ' 

.Quite a few responden^Sydsecl the open space' pj^ovided in the 
pink form of the qgesttpis^naare for^ freehand comments and suggestions. 



This provided valuable 'qualitative* data relating to the state of things 

' ' "... -'k. y 

in the field. The "respondents nnade stror*ig .pleas for nnore funds for 
expanding the existing special education programs aN/ailable for their 
"Students and for- starting pew progranns . A fdw of thenn also proposed 
changes in the definitions of varioiis exceptidnali.tieo agd in the pnoc^- 
.dure ofMdentificatiqn and '^vajuatioh., ;: - ' 

V The4:bmmf^ts of'the-res'^ the questionnaii^e \tse.Vf ' : 

were very po^tive.^ Overwhelnnihg nunnbers of Jthem agreed that they 

; . ^- . : ' i • _ ^ . ^ ^ \/ 

were the^hnost appropriate source to provide data being pollected • 
•through. the .questibnnairel t|ne letter^bf introduction. adequately described 
the intents and purposes of the study;, the instructions were clear, ^ 
precise and. meaningful; the yellow chart and matrix provided. an appro- 
priate format for tabulating data of the studertts needing special educa-^ 
tion services by exceptionality and age level; and the iterps on tjpe pink 

form adequately elicited their considered* opin[oni5 and ^suggestions 

' * h 

about the special education programs. A large 'majority of them didn't, 

see any need to cha'hge or modify any part or parts of the Cjuestionnaire, 

although a. few of them did. Some of them wrote suggestions concerning 

the intents ^nd purposes of^this study a^nd thebway it is being carried 

out. On the average it took themJBpjr^^^ search and check records 

collect neecJed inFQrmatipn^:gi'''om tthe concerned personnel of the school 

and fill out the questionnaire-. " . 

■ *' .■ i . ■ 

V - 14 - ' . ^ • 

• 1 
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Modification and Finalizaticfn of the Questiorfrtaire for^ ^ '* J * 

State -wide Administration t o School Principals; . ..' 

• An ih-rd^F?th^nalysi3 bf the try-out results, study of ^pertinent ' 

literature and another round of dis^cussipn^s with n^^^pnTbers'ofirthe ES,EA 

Title in Division and Special Education Division of the Induana^ 

Di^l^artnhent of PublJicTnstructibn Special Education 'bir^i^tors • 

an^d Ado^inistra tars, and with consultants of No rtherh Regional S§rvice 

Gente^, Southl Bend, preceded. -the revision and final iiZ,^4|o:n"^f the^qu^s 

tionnaire^or stete-wic;le administration. Its format wa:^^|podified and 



made more coiicise and attractive. . So,/besides the c6y^i| letter, 
instructions and Rule definition's, there was only on^^:^ellow^heet 
'^nd pne pink sheet in the final version .' Every sectiotp and"' each single • 
item of the questionnaire was re-examined and improved., X chSfange' . 
Was made in the cover letter and instructions to effec^a'decision that' 

was made after the try-out of the questionna^ire that only th6 building 

* • - • ^' . ■ . ^ ■. 

principal shogld fill out the questionnaire. He was asked to have the 

new yellow form^^Ompleted by the person (or persons) who Best knows 

the inform^fbn needed or carl locate it in the r^tfevant recorcJs: . may • 

""hj^ be^l^^^rincipal himself, his gui(dance counselor, the school nurse 

or any otRer staff member of the school; The prif*icipal himself was 

asked to cofnplete the pink form of opinion items. These items were 

also' revised and improved." Their sequence vyas changed s6 that every 



26 



principal was to respond to th$ first aeven items groupecT in 'Section A.- 

^' % . ^ „ ' ^. .• 

' • . . ■ ^ . , • ■ ; c " / . 

and only thMDse principals who had special* education [Drogranns in their 
building- during the'^973-74 school year were* to respoi^9 co the re- - . 
mainihg items grouped in Section B." 'I'ne, first five items in the fimal.^ 

■ o , . • . ■ ■ ..." »' 

questionnaire We'r^ in essence the s^gne a^s those whlqh appear?ed in 
the try-out questionnaire. However, items 9 ancJ 10 in the try-out/ 
qu.e3tionnaire became^i^|| ^ s 6 and 7 in the final questionnaire. ;In 
-addition^ item 6 of the. try-out questionnaire was revised to let the 
principally Indicate the special education progra:nis, if any were pre- 
s^nt in thair sckoQl^, by entering the- total rqumber of students of their* 

• s^^poVs that were served. by ec-^ch type of program cind by exceptionality. 

. '■ ■ ' - ■ ^ ■ ' . " ■ ■ • ' ' 

"Item 7 of the try-out questionnaire was deleted, and item S* was simpli- 

fied to k?ecome the last item of the final questionnaire. Six clearly . 

•■*v 

defined ste^'ps whicin th^ princi,|Dal.s were to follow in. completing and. 

returning the.questionpaire were outlined in the cover letter. 

. «' ■ ■ * ■ ■ 

On September 23, "1974,-the State Superintendent of Public 




Instruction,, sent an igtrdcjuctory letter and* MERQ^^ochure to all 
.school principals in the State of Indiana. The. letter assured them that 
all information collected in this study would be combined to yield state' 
or regional statistics, -^nd no one school, would be -singled out \A/hen the 
results were finali^d.. They were strongly encouraged to cooperate 



•J- 



fully with the MERC staff in thi,s study.* ^ * * 

' ' * . ' . * - '.^ ■ ■ ^' '^ ..^„ , 

The questionnaire was nnailed on October,,1 1-974,: to: each of 

'the 2,570 public, private and parochial school pr^ncip^^S "in the S;tate 

of Indiana. They were requested to connplete and v^eturp it by^ , \ 

. \ ' . ' '""^ " " . \ r '^'^ ^ 

October 11, 1974. V ^ '^^ ^ V , * ' , 

Questionn aire for th e Directors and Adminis trators of Special 
Education ' ^' ' 

- • , ■ » • 

Data of students being served in special^^ducation pjrogranrvs 
were accessible to the MERC staPf in different version^ . ^""feut for - , . 
purposes of verification and cross-validation .^/vith the data collected 
from school principals, the directors and adminis^ira to rs^ of special, 
education w^re approached to send*thes© data directly ta the MERC' .^^ 
staff. For this purpose, another ^iristrQment a blue form was 
developed along the lines' of the yetlow form to fill^^n the numbers ,0f 
students by exceptionality and agc^level^ receiving special edueatidn ■ " ^- 
services during the 1973-74 sdhool'year. The columns were /or age- Z,. / 

^ levels and the rows foV exceptionalities by the types of prograpn offered ^ . 

'■*'.■■' - ■ ' ' - " > 

'(e.g.,, special class full time; special rclas?^ part time^ resource ^ . ,^0,. 

' " ■ ' V ■■' ' ^ ' . - ? ■ ^ * ' ■ 

center, and other incliSding itinerant^teachers,. special bonsqltat^n, ^ / 



* Please' see Appe-."idLx C in Volume ^11 for a copy of this letje.r ahd, of ^ 
the final guestionn-iire sent to all school principals in Indiana. ' ,p 

' - 17 - ■ ■ ' . * ^\ ' 



^8 



4 



etc#).^?^The visual and hearing handicaps were further divided into' 
blind, partially seeing/ deaf > and ha^xi-pf-hearing categories. . . 

Three directors of special education wc^re personally interviewed 
by the MERC staff. They went over the blue and yellow forms, nnade 

•V:-5 • ^ ^ ^ ■ . -.^ 

a few suggestions and generally -apRroved^ of their fornnat and content. 
About the sanne tinrie. that' the propdsa^. of this-study was approved, 
, th^ Directors Division of Special' Education, Indiana Department of 

•* tj - O . ' t 

Publ'ic/nstruction, had sent 'an Introductory letter dated August 19, 
1974* and a, c6pyK)f the* MERQ brochyre to all Di rectors ^of Special 
Education and Superintendents of Schbbl Districts in the Stai-e.of 
Indiana, Thfey W^re assured that ^11 information collected tn this study 



would be corribined to.yield state^-or regtona^ statistics, and no one v 

'scfnool system, would be singled qut when the'. results were finalized. 

^ ' / ' ' . ■ <■ - - 

Theiy were erToouraged to cooper?ate fully with the M^RC staff, in this 

Study. ' The division or Special EducatioQ wa^^ also very hr.lpful in y 



'allowing the M^SP staff to. present briefly'the objectives, procedures 
„an'd .ih^strumelhts of^^this stu%* ta; the partipipants of the Indiana^ Council 

of Admirfistra^-ors of Specia&Education (ICASE) meeting *in Vuncie, 

Indiana^-^on S^p^ember 26, '1974^/^ . . * o 
\ * An apprc45jriS%e coyer-lecter c^nd derailed instructionns yvere 



•Apj^endix D, 



r 

drafted for the directors and administrators, of special education on 
the procedure for completing the yellow and blue forms,* 

The problem of determining who should receive these question- 
naires was^ a difficult one. In most areas of the state, special educa- 
tion cooperatives comprising one or more school districts h^ve been 
formed which are headed by the directors or administrators of special 
education. But §tril there are some areas which are not covered by 
any 'administrator of, special educcition* Furthermore, it was not easy 
to clearly identify the areas of jurisdiction of each individual admin- • 
istrator of special education, or where there \A/as ho particular person 
responsible for the special education programs in a particular area, 
which superintendent of schools or other official should receive the 
quesLionnaire. A^fc.ai'- a time-consuming effort of probing "^nd consulting" 

the concern^^d" personnel, a map of the state' was demarcated" to identify 

* * • 

Areas of jurisdiction of the directors and administrators of'special 

education and a lisi: of these areas by school corporation was prepared.* 
Thus^ on October 7, 1974,' thp questionhair^e developed for the directors 
and administrators of special education (comprising a yellow form for 
studenta not served and a 'blue form for those seryed in 1973-74) was 
mailed to all 93 of these administrators, ' . 



* Please, see Appendix D in Volume II for a copy of the questionnaire 
^sent to all dir&ctora and administrators of special education in Indiana. 

Apprndix E in Volume II. " . 

, ^ - . - 19 - — . 



The task of finding or developing a list of public-and non-public 

schools for special students was nnuch nnbre difficult than anticipated*^ 

■ I ■ ♦ ' 

It found that many ^dnninistrative arrangennents were in operation. 

There are sonne special schools which are directly under special edO- 

cation directors and acfministrators. ^Since these administrators will 

naturally ihclude the data of these schools in their returns, it was 

not worthwhile to send them another blue form iust/to.fiU out the data 

of these schools, especially when they are very busy administrators, 

and can hardly afford additional de;?nands on their time. Then, there 

are special schools with separate prinqipals and a few other^ which are 

administered by principals of other regular scfioolsj Again, there 

are special schools being operated as on-^going re^search projects 

by some uPiiversity personnel and the students who come to these 

schools also attend regular schools. There are other varieties of ^ 

such schools also< for instance, adult learning centers ,^homebouhd 

juvenile centers, rehabilitation centers arjd temporary classes in 

hospitals. Tnis problemns not qui't^ resolved as yet, and may be 

investigated further in the. later phases of this study. 

Strategy o f FqUq'w-up; 

For obvious reasons, the returns werq never expected to be 

100% from the principals of the entire state. But after the question- 

haire was mailed to^ the principals, it was found that the mailed 



questionnaires took twb or three weeks, to reach some schools. Thus, 
'quite a fe^w principals assunned ttiat since the deadline of October 11* ^ 



1974, \^'as already past, they did nat need to seriJ in the data from 
their schools. It was, therefore, decided that the follow-up strategy 
wUrich was developed in- the initial, stages of panning of the study. bfe 
implemented Torthwith. A follow-up card'^' w^s rnailed on Qctobeh 25, 
^974, to 1 ,B80 public school principals stating that we needed lhe*data 
from their schools very urgently and' it should be sent to us just ^s ^ 

do/ ^ c/ - 

soon as possibly. It was^also stated on the card that if we did not 

■ ^ * ' , 

receive their returns within ten days,«a second copy of the question- 

* • I? _ ■ , 

naire would be mailed to them promptly. After waiting for a little \ 

.* 

more than ten days, .during^which time quite a few responses were 
received", a second copy of the questionnaire with another cover letter* 
was- mailed on Novemb(ar 1 1, M974, to 1^41.5 public school principals - 
from vyhom no response had yet been received . The "extreme Impor- ' 
tance" and "urgency of our getting" the data from the principals was 
underscored in the cover letter. - ^ V ' • . 

Two follow-up^etters with copies of the questionnaire* were 
sent to the directqp^and administrators of special education: one on 
NovemlDer 22, 1974, to 59. of^them from whom no response had yet 
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been received and g^other hand written ona on December 1^ 1974 
to §2 of them who had still not ^^esponded. The "importance and value" 
and the "urgency of our getting" the response of special education ; 
directors and administrators was .underscored' In both these letters. 
Returns: 



. The statistics of response , from the public school principals is 
given below: / %^ 

Number of questionnaires received from the public » 
.l^^hoQl principals before the follow-up.: 45S 



•1^ 



Number of questionnaires received after the - * . ° 

follow-up: * , 732 

, Total: ' ^ 1,188 

■ . . 0 ' • ■ ■ ' ^ ^ 

. ^ * NunQ^ber of returned questionnaires considered 

appropriate for inclusion in data analysisi ' 1,125 

* ^ Tptal nt^mber of pubUq schools (of general ... 
education) In fndia'na in 1973-74: > 2,132 

• • • V ■ . 

' Percent of response : *' 52.8% 

Table 1 on the following page shows,- by region and community 
type, thfe percent of students enrolled in the. public schools^ of Indian^ 
from which data were collected for this study.' These data cov^er 48.02% 
i of the entire public schooffe«.rollment in the state in 1973'--74. As 
V evioleot from the table, returns were the highest (73.07^) from the 

- " A . ■ ■ ^ ^ - ■ ■ • ' ' ' • 3 

large town communities of the northern region and the lowest (33.36%) 



from the small city communities o.f the southern region. The returns 

- 22 - 



, were better than 50% from nine of the 17 connnnunity types. ' 



• ^ Tfible 1 • 

Percent of Returns by Region Cpnnmunity T ype - 
^ , -^^ . . 
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^..Northern 
Region' 


North-Central" 
Region 


Central 
Region • 


Southern 
Region . 


Rural 


51.64' 


•• 53. 68- 


57.-75 


• /54.45 


Large Town 


73.07' 


. 47.53 . . 


49.72. 


45.89 


Small City 


56.51 


51.29 


.50.45 


*33.36 


Sub-Ur'ban 


52 . 67 


*NE^ 


• 

'41.9*8 


*NE^ 


U r ban 


37.58 ^ 


34.27 


44.26 



'Non-existing 



The response, from non-public school prihcipal s was not 



encouraging. Some of them wrote frankly that we Should not waste 
our money to send them questionnaires. Of a total of 479 nonr^public ^ 
school principal^ to whom questionnaires were sent, 92. responded \ 
but only 65 cJf thefn filled out any data \n the^returns. No follow-up 

y . \ ' ■ ^ ' . • 

letters were'sei^t to them to avoid any adverse feeling on their part. * 

Since a 'private' 'or parochial school is under no legal obligation to 

kepp an exceptional student on roll, there seems to be little scientific 

basis for .making any meaningful state-wide or region-wide projections 

on the basis of the data reported by the few non-public school pr^inci- 

pals. . ^ . ^ ' * % 

23 - V ^ • ■ / , ' • 
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The statistics of response fr^om the directors and administratclrs 
of Special education are giv0n belbvv: 

% ■ ■ 

i ■ ■ . * 

' Number of .questionnaires received fronn the special • ; 
education administrators before -the foIlo\Ar-up: 35 

. Number of questionnair^jes received after the follo^^up 32 

^Total: ' \ * ■ • ■■ " . 97 

9 Total number of special education directors, admin- 

^ istrators or super^intendd^nts: ' * 93 

^ Percent 9f response: " V ' * ' 72% 

S pecial education cooperatives covered by 't.he 

response: " . "* . . 39 out ^ 

; ' . ^ 'df 57 i 

other administrative areas for special education • 
covered by the response; . v - 10 out-- . 

■ \ ■ . •■ ■■\^ ■ ■ Of 14- 

Percent- of students in public schools c6vered .by . \ 
the response from special education directors 
. knd administrators • . \ . ' ' 61.9% 

M^^thod and Rationale of Data Analysis; . * » ' 

.Each retur-i that we received was carefully checked for its 

.? ' 'V • ■ 

accuracy, marked in the stat;e*-wide list^qf schools, and coded on a 
continuous basis for th^ purposes of transfer erf the plata 'to the com- ^ 

puter-. . ^ , , 

^ ' ^ * ■■ ■ . ■ . ' ^ . ' ' 

We analyzed public* school data that. we collected for this study,' 

and on the basis of these data we projected the approximate -number . , 

of exceptional ohildren and youth that need to be served in the entire 



• S:tQte. The m^^od used to project this number^ was to taka the 

nurnber of students reported by the public schools in each sub-category . 

r . . - • 

of exceptionality <by age level and by the sta"ge of testing and. identi- . 
f^ca^:ion)^ divide it by the enrollnnent of that '^ge level in the" reporting 
schools to determine percentage pf incidence of.that iexceptionality, 

' . ' ■ -y - ■ 

and multiply that: percentage. of incidence ^by the total enrqllment of 

— . . *^ p ■, . • 
. •• • ' ^ ■ ' . 

that age level in all public schools of the>»sLate.\ In order to determine 

the enrcljment in. each school ^y the age levels prescribed on the 

^yellow form, the Indiana Departmient of Public Instruction d^^ta of 

school enrollment weris used. 'These data included the enrollment 

€ 'by grade levels (N through** 12), the 1-6 ungraded enrollment, the 7-12 , 

Ungraded enrollment, and the post gratluate enrollment for each school,^ 

but did not include the full-tirrie ^enrollment in special, education classes. 

These enrollments were then fc'©mbined in the following manner to 

yield the five sategories prescribed' by the yellow form used in this 



study: 



Grade, 



Enrollment of grades N -f K + 1 + (16o2% of 
ungraded enrollment , 1-S) 

Enrollment of grades 2 + 3 + 4 + (49.2'^ of 
Mngraded enrollment"- 1^6) - . 



Category 



PRE- PRIMARY 



PRIMARY 
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Grade 



Category 



k INTERMEDIATE • 



JUNIOR HIGH 



EnroUment of grades 5 + 6 + 7 + (34. 7% of 
ungraded en roll me'rvt 1-^6 + 17.7% of 
ungraded enrollnnent 7-12) . <. . ' 

EriroUnrient of grades 8 + 9 + (35.3% of 
ungra(;led Enrollment 7^1-2) 

'EnroUment of grades 1q'+ 1 1 + 12 + (47% 
oP ungraded enroUnnent 7-12) + pCjst-g'raduate 
'\ level enrbllment ^ . "' '\ SENIOR HIGH 

The perbentagfes used to cqhatxne the ungraded enroUnne'its 
wene deternnined from the state enrollment totals, e.g. the state 
total enrollment for grade 1 wa^ divided by the state total ungraded 
enrollment in grades 1 through 6 to yield the figure of 16.2%, for the 
pre-'primary category. . ; • 

The approximate number of exceptional, children and youth that 
need to be served was projected directly for thS entire state and also 
for each of its regions and community types to give another projected 
total for thfe, entire state. Thi's wa-s intended to facilitate cross- 
checking and comparison of inter-regional and urban-rural data for 
any posslbl^^differences in the incidence of exceptipnality and thus 
add to the persuasiveness of the state-wide projections. The Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction, Division of Special Education, 
already recognizes four admlnistrc\tive regions: northern (code 1), 
north-centt^l (code 2), central (code 3), and southern (code 4).^ 



r *26 



Within each region, we stratified school districts by connnnunity 

• • - • " ' ^ " • , i| 

ty^: (1) urban - school districts»in a populqition.cehtep' exceeding 
" ;r 60;^000 total population (code 5> ' ■ • 

(2) suburban - conti^oaus to, urban centers (code 4)^ 

'^/(S) snnall city vA/itri a population of nnore than 20,000'but 
le^s than 50,OOoVcode 3) 

\ (4) large town - more than 10,000 but less than 20,000 pop-^ . 
'ulation (code;2) 4^ ■ 

(5) rur^l - less than 10,000 population in municijDality (code 1) 

Every school district in the* state was identified as belonging to one 

particular region and particular comnnunity 

^ * X^o/nputer progranns were then wr^itten to meirge the file of . 

data transferred fronn the returns wfth the file of public school ehroll- 

'ments by age levels and the file of, each school's number, region code 

and. community type code; to* tabulate the data for each region and 

co*irpm.unity type; and t6 give us the summation of totals projected by 

region and community type as AA/ell as the directly projected state • 
_ ^\ . . ■ ^ ^ • • ■ * * . • 

totaTs.** ' - * 



* Please see Appendix G in Volume II for a list of -Indiana School 
Districts by F^egions and 3ommunity Types. - ^ 

** The 17 tables of projected totals by region and community type 
and the table of the directly projected^ta-te totals ar^^ placed as ^ 
Appendix H in Volume II. Since there are no urban and ^ufo-urban; 
communities in the north-central regiorfand no sub-^urban^cdmmunities - 
/ in the southern region, ther^ are 17 instead of 20 tables. ^; . 
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^ In order to make state-wide projections on the basis of returns 
received,, we had two cc^mputer runs of the data instead of one: ,the 
first computer run \/vas limited to the data collepted from 431 schcQis 
up:to October 25^, 1§74, before the foUow-uprstrategy implemented 
while the second computer run' covered the .data collected from another 
694 schools as a result of the follow-up. State-wide projections ' 
were made on the basis^oF each of these two sets of data. The di- ' * 
rectly projected state total given .by the first computer i^un was 17,599 
and the. one given by the second run was 19,575. The summation of 

a , 

total <=5 projected by region and community type given by the First ^ 
cpnnputer run .waa Q1 ,189 and the one given by the second run was 
19,477, The directly projected state total (of 17,599) was slightly 
lower irn'^the case of^he first computer run, because the returns in 
that set of data were higher from rural area,s where the incidence of. * 
exceptionality is preslimably lower, which deflated the projections 

r ■ ' - . 

for thQ areas of higher, incidence from where the returns had^ been 
lower. Tnis phenomenon,. howevehj did not exist to the sarci^ degree 
in the set|s)f data analyzed by the second comiputer run, so it gave a 
slightly higher figure (of 19,575) for the directly projected" state total 
and a^slightly lower figure (of 1^,477 as against 21, 189 oF the first 
run) for the summa":ion of totals projected by. region and community 
type, and the difference between the two projected figures narrowed. 



Whenlthe entire data collected from 1 ,125 schools^ were analysed,; . 
the directly projected state total came out to be 18,932 and the sunor 
rhation of totals projected by region and community t^'pe to pe 19, 061 — 



the'' difference getting still smaller to a level of insignificancje* The 
compc£i?^isQn'*Q^ these, figures shows tha. both the^pre'^followup/and 
post-followup samples . of schools, statistically speaking, :r^resented 
the* same^^pu^ and ha^d there been responses receivQd-from any 

more schools, the state-wide projecttons of the number jbf exceptional 
children and youth who needed to be served would not -haye been -sig- 
nificantly different from the ones made on the basis o^ returns. The 
data of this study therefore is reliable from the vieyvpcyiint of research 
methodology, i 

The.analysis of the^.data by region and commufiity type also 
indicated the strong possibility of significant differences in the inci- 
dence of exceptionality that mjght be existing betvyeen different regions.. 

* t • * 

and communities. This possibility needs to be* it/ivestigated further. 

' • * I . ' . ' ^ 

< . " '■■ / ' ' 

As a further check of conQputer tabg^tionv all the data col- . 

, • ' . " ■ ■ / ' " . " - « 

lected through the yellow form of the questioniTiaire^^were also tabulated^ 

by hand and compared with fhe pomputer totals. The data collected - 

through the pink form of the questionnaire. 'iyerje tabulated by the 

computer, and the data received from priyate and parochial Schools 
and from the directors and administrauD^;^^ of special education^ were, 
tabulated by hand. 
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. CHAPTER III Present;attpn of Data, 



Public ochool Principal 's''Estimates of 1:he Numbers of Students 
Not. Served in Specia\ Education Programs During 1 973-74 ~ 



: AmonQ the most im portarit data generated by this- study are 
the public school .principals' estimates of the numbers of students 
who should' have bpen^ but were not, served in special edupation pro-* 
gr^nns. • The fact that each principal determined and recorded these ' 

■• ' 4 ■ . ■ ^ ■ ' ' ■ > -I 

number's^ Of his own students bs/iheir exceptional'lties and ages and . 



. d^^termined how far through the process of identifiqation and placement 

. ' '' ■ 1* * ' » , , ^ 

in special education programs they had come by June 1 1974 indicates 
the';^>ctent of deta.il involved in these estimates and augments their 

■ ° / ■ : .. . - ■ . 

- accuracy. As mentifened in Chapter II, cacri principal was sent, 

■ • . i." • . 

ca^ong with thq questionnaire, a complete statement of Rule S-1 def- 

initidns of Exceptionalities , as well'as a clear and complete explan- 

ation of the.meaning of "N", "R" and "I" categories. The 'princilsal 

.Of ea^h'school was also asked in the instructions attached with the 

questionnaire to have the nnost qualified person or persons in the 

school, be hevthe principal himself, guidance counselor, nurse or 

.' . , » ■ i ' *' 

-other s^ff member, complete the yellc^w form for the entire school, 

■'•',» . " , . * ■ ■ 

and to consult any records or other personnel that might be able to . 
help him obtain acGtirate information. Supported by their staff and • 
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r 



aU pertinent records, the principals are supposed to be the best 
informed pi;»'ofeasional personnel in 'the field who should have first- 



hand information about their students. In the opinion of th'ese re- 
searchers, the* chances of any principal omitting from these data any ■ 
Students who should have been counted and, including in'these da1;a 
any studehts who should not havelDeen -counted are about even; so the ^ 

• ■ f . : . . ^ . 

State-wide projections based on thesQ data seem persuasive. 

Table 2, on page 32, summarizes' the 3tate totals projected, ^ 
' by region and community type and sumnjed, on the basis of public 

• school principals I: estimates of the numbers of Students who should 
have beeni but were nOt,*|erved in special education programs in 
1973-|!74. These projected state totals a ie given in the table by excep- 
tionhlity, -=by age levels, and by the stage, of testing and idegtification-- 

?'thaf k'^^Jp^say, whether tho^e students needed special help but were not 

refsrred'for testing (N catpgory), 'or were formally referred -but not 

•yet approved by case conference (R- category) > or else, were formally 
f ' _ . . ■ . ^ 

identified by case conference but hot placed in the appropriate special 

education programs (I category). . • 

As shown in Table 2, there were approximately 4,789 students 

• of various age levels in the state who, as reported by their principals, 
were forrpally identified by case conference to be suffering from spec- 
ific handicaps or disabilities but were not placed in thfe appropriate 



. TABLE- 2 

, NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY THEIR HANDICAPS AND AGES, 
NOT SEflVED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
DURING THE 1973- 197^' SCHOOL YEAR 

Projected State Totals . 

Based on Returns From Public Schools 
N - Noedcd special help, but woj-e not referred for testing 



R - Formal fy roforj^d, but not yot approved by caso conference 

I - Formally identified by caso conference, but not placed in the appropriate special education 
program ^ - 





Pre-pri- 
mary^ 0-6 
years old 


Primary 

7-9 

years old 


Intermtd- 
iate, TO- 12 
years old 


Junior High . 
13-14 
- years old 


Senior High 
15-21 
• Years old 


Other 


Total 


Multiply . 
Handicapped 

, (so© other side) , 


N 


1 


43 ■ . 


12 


56 


3R ■ 






"SIT 


R 


2 


19 


38 ° 


19 


4 


P 




80. 


1 


3 


8 


'22 ' 


18 


23 


2§ 




98 


Physically 
Handicapped 


N 


4 


. 30 


59 


• 47 


41 


lag 




31 o 


R 


5 


9 


13 


it 25 


8 


16 


1 


72 


1 


6 


7 


17 


" 23 


24- 


'57 




12ft 


Visually 
Handicapped 


N 


7 


48 • - 


83 


54 


23 . 


96 




304 


R 


8 


9 


36 


13 


27 


4 




89 


1 


9 


17. 


51 


58 


57 


57 




?40 


Hearing 
Impaired 


N 


10 


26 - 


73 


54 • 


23 


15Q 






R 


11 


6 


. "36. 


30 


49 


- 17 


1 


•139 


1 


T2 


9 


102 


86 


92 


40 




3PP 


Emotionally 
Disturbed - 


N 


13 


152 


537 


612 


682 • 


580 




25R3 


R 


14 


47 


252 . 


a23 


. 100 


97. 




719 


1 


15, 


31 


203 


• 214 


^ 205 ^ 


106 




759 


Neurologically 
Impaired/Learn- 
ing Disabled 


N 


16 


162 


490 


429 


510 ■ 


378 ' 




1969 


R 


17 


82 


396 


414 


120 


56 




1068 


1 


18 


60 


375 


402 


83 ^ 


■ 59 




979 


Communication 
Handicapped 


N 


19 


125 


167 ' 


72 


76 " 


61 


54 


558 


R 


20 


75 


116 


48 


107 


30 




376 


i 


21 


76 


214 


150 


• 9R 


. 






Educable 
* Mentally 
Retarded 


N 


22 


135 


619 


628 . 


496 


730 


4 


2612 


R 


23 


1.16 


" 423 


393 


231 


•185 




1348 


1 


24 


117 


463 


405 


251 


208 




1444 


^ Trainable;* . 
Mental ly ^ 

Roiardod 


N 


25 


18 


6 


'^lO 




44 




7R 


R 


26 


6 


. 49 


31 




4 




90 


1 


27 


7 


42 


37 


20 


• 1R^ 




Ipsa 


• Savaroly-pfo- 
foundly Men- 
tally Rotardad 


N 


23 




5 . 


2 




45 






n 


29 










« 36 




36 


1 


SO 


2 


7 


1 a 


6 






30 


Other 
(Handicap 




31 




153 


117'' 


164 


405 




928 


n 


32 


44 


125 


125 


25 


3.q 










2 1 42 


25 


24 


6 • 




99 



TOTAL 



1577 



5226 



4835 



32 ^'"^ 



3610 



3753 



Total 



60 

.N 9,894 
R - 4,378 
I - 4,789 

19,061 



special education programs. Of these/ 99 wer§''innaltiply handicapped, 
128 physically handicapped, 240 visually handicapped, ^329 hearing 
innpaired, 7S9 ernot4onaUy dis1;urbed, 979 neurQlogically impaired/ 
learning disabled, 558 connmuni cation handicapped, 1,444 educable 
mentally retarded, 124 trainable mentally retarded,. 30 severely- ' 

profoundly mentally retarded, and 99 with other handicaps. We also 

• - ■ 

find in this table the principals • estimates of the number of students, 
by their exceptionalities anShage levels, 'who were formally referred . 
for testing but were not'yet approved by case' conference, and the 
number of students who needed special '^^^ were not referred 

for testing. These numbers were 4,378 and 9,894 respectively in 
the entire state. Thus, we find a total of approximately 19,061 children 

•and youth in tha state of Indiana who needed some kind of special 

i - . ■ . 

^education services^-testing and diagnosis, identification Of excep- 
tionalities, or placement in special education programs — but could not 

receive them in 1973-74. This table also gives the breakdown of this 

< ■ ■* ' . . 

figure by age levels. So we see that the largest number (5,226)of these 

children and youth were 7-9 years old, followed by 10-12 age group * 

(4,835), 15-21 age group (3,753), 13-14 age group (3,610), and 0-6 

ag^ group (1 , 577). 



- J^on-Public S.chools^ Estimates of the Numbers of Students Not 
Served in Special Education Programs During 1973-74 

\ ' , V ■ 

V The data received from 65 non-public schools (with about^17% 
of the^total non-public school enrollment in the state) are summarized 
in Table 3 in the same manner as the data: of Table 2, The principals 
of these schools could identify a total number of 33^ students who • 
should have beer^ but were not, helped threugh special educa^tion 

o 

services and programs; 188 of them needed special help but were not 
i7eferred for testing, 57 were formally referred but not yet approved . 
by case conference, and 75 were formally identified by case confer- 
ence but not placed in the apppopriatfe special educatioi^program, / 
Emotional disturbance sl^owed the highest incidence among different ' 
exceptionalities:' 127 oiithe 320 students who needed some kind 'of 
special help were enhotionally disturbed. The age level showing highest 
.incidence of exceptionality was intermediate (10-12 years). 

Althoiigjfn there ^-s little scientific basis for projecting sta>te- 
wide 'Estimates from these figures reported by 65 schools, those 
•estimates woCjld roughly be about six times , these figures, more or 
less. proportionate to the estimates projected for the public schools. 



Special Edyjcation Administrators' Estimates of^the Numbers of 
Students Served, and Eligible but not Served, in Special Education . 
Programs During 1973-^74 ' ' 

The directors and administrators of special education were 

considered, for the pui^poses of this study, to be another independent 



TABLE 3 

^ NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY THEIR HANDICAPS AND AGES, 
NOT SERVED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
" DURING THE 197^-1974 SCHOOL YEAR • 

5 Data of 65 Returns From Non-Public Schools ^ • 
N - Needed special help, but werojiot rpforred for testing 

R - Formally rofprrod, but not yot approved by case conference 

.■♦ ' ». 

I - Formally Identified by case corrferc^hce, but not placed in the approprilto special education 
program . 



Multiply 
Handicapped 
(see other side) 



Pre-pri- 
mary, 0-6 
years old 



Primary 
7-9 

years o(d 



Intermed-r 
late, 10-12 
years old 



Junior High 
13-14 
years old 



Senior High 
15-21 
Years old 



Other 
^11- 



Total 



Physically ^ 
Handicapped 



N 



Visually 
Handicapped 



N 



10 



Hearing 
Impair^^d 



11 



12 



Emotionally^ 
Disturbed 



13 



14 



15 



Neurologically 
Impaired/Learn- 
ing Disabled 



N 



Communication 
Handicapped 



16 



17 



18 



19 



.Educable 
Mentally 
f^otarded 



N 



Trainable 
Mentally 

Retarded 



25verely-pro* 
foundly Men- , 
tally Retarded 



Other 
(Handicap. 

Us^known) 



TOTAL 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



23 



29 



32 



33 



ERIC 



10 



24 



15 



12 



1.2 



^ 1 



25 



17 



6 



A3- 



96 113 



/ 67 



20. 



17 - 



13 



72 



24 



12 



1 



8 



17 

4/ 



10 



- 35 - ^ ^ 

f*^ • 46 



N -.188 
R - 57 
I - 75 



Tot^l 



320 



. ^ source of data> besides the school principals, -^jf the number of excep- 

„ ' . ; tional children, and youth who should have been, but were not, served ' 
• 1973774. All 93 of them were-^s^nt the same yellow forms'to fill 

in these data and 67 r^)£hned the formis. The state arid regional totals 
projected from the- data. received from the directors and admiristrators of 
•sP^ci^^ education have been compared in Table 4 with the totals, pro- 
^" • ^ jected from the data returned by the- public school principals. The 

percent of enrollment covered by the special education administrators' " 
^ " response and by the principals' response for each resjion and the ^tate 

is al3o indicated in the table. As evident from, the table, the estimates 

■ ' ■ . ^ - A - ' / ■ / „•■ • 

9f special education directors and administrators are consistently 
\ ^ l®we4et#)afv^.y^^^ These 

researchers consider the data collected from the principals more 
credible fo'r reasorf3 stated elsewhere in this chapter. ^ 

,The ^7 director^^and administrators^ of special ec^ucation who 
^ ^ responded to our questionnaire also' entered, on the blue forms, the 

data of exceptional children and youth whc^were served in 1973-74""^ 
their exceptionalities," age-levels aad^eltypes of programs they 
^ ^ attended. 'These data pertained to 49 of the 71 admir>istrative^ivisions 

^ of special education.- For the remaining 22 divisions,data collected / 

by the Division of Special Education, Indiana Departnnent of Public 
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ERIC 



TABLE 4 
V- 



Gomparison of State and Regional Totals of the Number 
of Except! ohal Students Eligible but not Served During 
1973"'74 Projectect on the Basis of Principals-' Estimates 
with those Projectedon the Basis of Special Eclucation 



Administrators' Estimatest^ 

Projected Totals 
Based on Principals' 
' /> Estimates 



Projected Totals Based 
on Special Education 
Adnnpiistra tors' Estimates 



Totals ^ Percent of 
Enrollment 

' . . . Covered by 

' the PrincifDals' 

F^^sj^nse 



Totals 



Northern 
Region 

III 

North-Central 
Region- 

Central 
Region 

Southern . 
[^egion- 

State o"f 
Indiana"/ 



5,542 
' 1 , 976 
•7 , 023 
4,520 
19,061 




47.2 



54, 1 



45.9 



40'. 6- 



48.02 



4,457 
" 1 , 372 
2 , 960 
2 , 570 
11 ,359 



Percent of 

Enrollngent 

Covered by 

the Special 

Education 

Administrators' 

Response 



60.3 




56.3 



68.8 



56.0 



61 .9 



Instruction, tfirowgh Form 24* were substituted- The totals by 
• . % , . 

regioaand for the entire S'fcate and. also' by e>«ceptionaIities and types^ 
of fjrdgrams offered are summariz,|d in Table 5 on the next page. 
These, data are compared in the table with the totajs of Form 24 data 
and of the'^data supplied by the Division of Special Education, Indistn4> 
Department of Publ*c Instruction.** ' . ' 

As ^evident from this tablq^, the total number of students re-, 
ceiving spepial education services during 1973-74 computed from the 
data of this study is 62, 504 while the total of Form 24 data iis 74, S,50 
and of the data supplied by t^e Division of Special Education is 82,815. 
When we compqtre the totals45f each exceptronality, they are about thef. ' 
same— -slightly higherVor the data of this study, except" for the com- 
munication handicapped youth. *The totals of this category are the 
lowest for the data of this stuc||/*and the highest for the data sup9lied 
by the Division of Special Education. These- researchers discussed 
the data, with the Director of that Division who explained the reason 
for this difference and Suggested that the total figure of 82,815 students 
receiving special educa^tion services was more accurate since the 

, ° f i ^ ^ ' 

Forrp 24 is the Special Education. Approval Form prescribed by the ^ 

Division of SpebsJal Education, Indiana Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, for each school corporation in the state to report and verify the 
data of stucj^ents receiving special education services for purposes cf 
reimbursement of expenditure by the stat§., ' , 

**Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Special Education , * 

Newsletter, Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 6. T";^^ 
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I ■ 0 • ■ TABLE S'Av' .' " J' " ' ^ ^ 

I NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY THEIR HANDICAP^ AND AGES, 

. RECEIVING SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES -DURING 19^3-74 SCHOOL YEAR \ • i 

I "F Special Qass Full Time; P = Part-tim^; R = Resource Cen. ; 0 = Other (itenerant teachers. 
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communication handicapped figures for this total were obtained from 

■ c 

the speech and hearing therapists- acrpss the state. The speech and ^ 
hearing therapists .reports were held to be more accurate than the 
report? of Special Education Directors or Superintendents since the 
therapists worked directly with the communication handicapped children. 

The issue of divergent estimates of"the' poptjdlation of exceptional ^ 
children and youth has b'feen discussed in some detail in a note appended 
to this volume of the report as the Addendum. 

School Principals' Perceptions and Judgements 

Ooncerning Special Education " ^ 

— ^ ' — " ' '■ ~~ . ■ 

The data generated by the pink form of the questionnair^e give 
us insights into the reasons why some students who needed special 
education services couTd not receive^ them during 1973-74-. The reasons* 
why some students who needed special help Were QOt referred for testing, 
as checked by thqi respondents, are shown in tjhe following Table 6 in - 
order of their frequency "of occurrence.^ 

The reasons why some students who were formally referred 
for testing were not identified for placement, as checked by the 
respondents, a're shown in the following Table 7 in order of their 
frequency of occurrence. ^ . ^ 

The reasons vyhy some students who were' formally identified 
as speciaf^^dgcation candidates were not placed in appropriate special 
education programs^, as checked by the respondents, are shown in the 
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following Table's in orde^ 9/ their frequency Of. occurrence. 

Tables 6,- 7 and Q 'sYp\N that a nn^jori^ of the respondent 
princi^ls considered p^blennsorelated to parental consent and label- 

"^ing of students for play^ement in special education' progranns as the 

* ' /// ' 

major reasons why^ ^udents who needed speciaV educatipn s^i^vice^ 

II - * 

and programs cbwT^ not get special help, Bute majoriW^f thern also 
thought the timeyj^g between formal referral and final placement and ^ 
inadequate avaMability of facilities and persohnel for special edgca- 
tion services/were significant reasons. These judgements of the 

principals^liave been corroborated by other items included in the pink 

j'i I* ■ * ■ . . ■. 

form Of t|ie questionnaire and by th^lr freehand comments which are 

/■■■ - ' ■ ^ ^ : ■ • 

summarized later in this Chapter.- - ' 

' ' £. ^ ■ ■ ' - 

'^//The prihcipal^" wer.e.a's,kfed to express their satisfaction, or 
otf^rwise, with different aspects^of special education services and* 

52^ograms. Their reactions are shown in the following Table in 

/ / ■ ■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ ^ 

■ ' ■ > ■ ■ ■■ 
/order af the Vespphdents' indication of satisfactipn. 

■ ^ • ' ' ' ' " . ^m^' \ 

This table shows that a large majori% of the respondent ' 
principals iht:licated satisfacti^K with Rule S-1 and the. procedure of 
.referral, diagnosis, ' identification and placement. Not very many of 
them were dissatisfied with parents' cooperation. But they did indi- 
cate dissatisfaction with the availabilit/'of facilities and persohnel to" 
provide adequate special educatio/t services to the needy students. 
- ^* - 43 - 
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Whe principals Were^asked how much time they think-ia.MRen 
fronrv the-point a -n^ed''is felt that a particular student should be- refer- 
red for evpfluation and diagnosis to the point he is finally placed in the 
appropriate special eduction program. Of a total of 978 principals^ 

who responded to this item, 55.4% checked 1-2. months, 25. 5% 3-4 

■ \ ■ ■ ' * 

months, 10% 5-6 months, 2% 7-8 months and 7.1 % 9 or more months. 

• ^ They were also asked to mention the number of exceptional 
children they knew in their 'school building districts' who were not 
receiving any Education services as of October 1 , 1974. The total 
number of such children mentioned inthe returns^A/as 570. 

Finally the principals were asked to indicate which types-of . 
)ecial education programs were offered in their schools during 1973- 
74. Of ajtotal of 994 pr ir t^^i pals who responded tb this. item, 525^said 
they had special education programs in their schools. Of these, the « 
■ ' , numbers of schools which offered different types of special education 

programs by exceptionalities are shown in the following Table 10. 
School Principals' Open-ended Cpm'mehts and Suggestions s'' 

Valuable qualitative data was generated by item. #7 of^he pink 
form of . the questionnair;e. In that item, the principals were asked 
' to write, if they wished , their comments and suggestions in order 
to improve the special education services and programs. Three 
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TABLE 10 



Numbers of Schools (out of a total of 994) 
Having Different Types of Special Education 
Progranns, by Handicaps/Disabilities 



Full-tinne 
Special 
Classes • 



Part-tinne 

Special- 

Classes 



Resource 
Centers 



Other 



. — ^ hand i ca pped ^ 


23 


5 


5 


6 


Physicalty handicapped 


' 21 


5 




5 


Visually handicapped 


. 9 


17 

•I 

30 


11 


3 


Hearing innpaired 


16 




4 


■ - ' ) 

4 Ennotionally disturbed ^ 


30- 


. 11' « 


13 


2 


Neurologically impaired/ 
* Learning Disabled 


20 


22 


19 


2 


Communication handicapped 


16 


63 <. " • 


14 


8 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


389 


. 69 


33 


5 


Trainable Mentally 
Retarded 


70 


7 ^ 


1 ' 


4 


^' Severely-Profoundly 
Mentally retarded 


1'3 


V ■ t 


1 


• 2 
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hundred ,and ten of the responding principals chose to do s6.* 

They made significant rennarks and comments ak^j^t different 

a^pec^s of special education needs and programs. The major areas 

of their concerns'are summar^ined below: 

1 •. The respondent principals recognised the need of providing 

adequate special education programs in very clear t/erms." Sonne of 

them comm'^nded the Indiana Department of Publi^ Instruction on 

taking such definite ,and helpful steps as this survey. One of them 

. - ' / 
said, "You people are carrying* on a statewide service and many 

J ' ■ ■ 1 ^ . 

schools still need a lot of help. " Quite a few expressed satisfaction 

with their existing programs of special educatidn .in meeting the needs 

' ■ ■ , ■ s I 

of th^ir students and the progress they have majde recently. 

2. Most of the rcsppnclcnt principals stresses' the need for more 
adequate state and local funding for speclat education so that the legis- 
latively mandated programs can be offered. This "cannot be over- ^ 
emphasized in view of the fact that special education prpgrams ar^ 
more expensive than genehal education programs, is/lany schools 
desperately need facili^es and' personnel . so that their students can 
receive needed services promptly. They neefl guidance counselors, 



* Their comments and suggestions ^re reproduced in original form 
^ under content categori.es and placed asl^ppendix I in Volume II of this 
report. ' ; • . 



particularly at the elementary level, psychometrists,^si|:^hologists, 
psychiatrists,- nursgs, sociat workers, other specialists, clinicians 
and other resource personnel, particularly qualified teachers and 

aides, to teach and look after the needs of handtcapped children and 

■ S 

youth. The waiting lists 9f these needy children and youth are very 

long. Facilities and personnel are badly needed for the emotionally . 

I? - 4i . 

disturbed and I earning^ disabled students. But additional progranns 

for other handicaps aRd dl^^abilj^i^' are also needed. Transportation 

facilities are lacking ^r inadequate for nnany schools, particularly in 

rural areas, with the result that needy students remain unattended. 

\ . 

A few principals stressed the neerf to preserve local autonomy while • 
funds are being made available. by the state. Some principals liked 
the idea of more than one school corporation joining together to 
provide needed services and programs in special education. On the 
other hand, a few others expressed great dissatisfaction with the way 
exceptional children and youth are transported to far-off places: 
they thought the programs needed for these students should be offered 
in their own schools so that the students might stay and learn in the 
environment familiar to1:hem. They preferred to have ^uch an arrange- 
ment even for part of the school time, and the students could stay in the 
regular classes for the rest of the time. According to a few principals, 
''busing" students to far-off places is one j^^xason why parents are 
• , , ■ . > 49 - 



reluctant to Consent to their children's placennent in speciaL education 
prqgranns, * • 

» 

3, The respondent principals thought Rule S-1 should be 

# 

sinnplified in content arid procedures. They felt that the defihifions' 
of exceptionalities were too broad and overlapping and the qualifi- . 

cations and requirennents for placennent too severe, A few of them 

• ft, 

suggested that labels like "mentally r^t3sir(;fed" should be changed to 
^sonnethlng less offensive. Areas like neurological i nn pair ment and 
ennotional disturbance also need to be defined and qualified nnore - 
precisely. * . > 

4, T^ie principals expressed their impatience with difficult, 
cunnbersonne and time-consuir^ing procedijpes involved in refeVralj, 
diagnosis and identification of exceptionalities. They complained that 
there were too mpmy forms, paper work and ''red tape'' and suggested 
that th^ procedures prescribed in Rule S-1 should be simplified. 
Sometimes children dropout of the schopl by the time the procedures 
are completed. They also stresse(;i the n VedJ ^o properly inform and 
orient the teachers and parents about Rule S'-l requirements and 

Vi^ocedupes and tlhe available special Education programs, 

5, Many principals expressed strong disagreement with the 
provisions of Rule S-1 giving parents the final authority to approve 
or refuse th^ testing and placement of their children in special 

- 50 - . • ^ 



education programs. They thought it to be unfair to the children. They 
felt that if, in the considel-ed professional judgement of the 
ectucatons, these children need special help, they should receive it 

4. ' 

regardless of the parents' opinions. Some of them said the parents 
of exceptional children are not quite able, to make intelligent decisions 
regarding the education of their children. Others said, the social 
stigma attached to labeling students by their exceptionalities is a* 
big problem and influences the parents' decisions, particularly in ^ 
rural areas. 'A few suggested parents should be properly involved 
and taken into confidence so that they show some understanding for 
the neqds of their exceptional children. . 

6. Some respondent principals made comments about existing 
special education practices. A few of them thought there should be 
special schools instead of special classes so that exceptional children 
may not get frustrated in peer group rela^iions with normar'children. 
Others suggested that multiple measures of performance and behavior 
besides I.Q. should be used to test and diagnose exceptionalities more 
thoroughly. They thought many avferage and above average students 

can also benefit from special education facilities. One suggestion 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

was that screening to reveal physical, emotional or learning pro- ^ 
blems should preferably be done at the pre-primary or primary level, _ 
because early placement in the- appropriate special education programs 



can be distinctly beneficial ♦ Better organization' of placement pro- 
cedures and a greater rple for the classroom teacher in the implemen- 
tation of these procedures' was also suggested. One. pomment was that 
"children who have mainly behavior problems should not be placed in 
special education programs just because of their lack of interest in 
school. Remedial teaching was stressed by one principal. Materials 
needed for teaching special classes should be adequately supplied. 
Some principals recommended better^communication among admin- 
istrators, teachers, special education personnel and parents and 
better coordination and* supervision of their roles in order to improve 
special education programs. They safd the child should not be lost in 
the increasingly complicated administrative procedure and "expertise". 
Others underscored the need of better pre-service and in-service ^ 
professional preparation of teachers and aides for special classes 
and better production and distribution of professional materials for 
the guidance of these teachers. They thought -that the State' Department 
of Public Instruction could organize t^anis of experfe to visit schools 
for 'this purpose. ' 

7. According lo many principals, there is a definite need to 
c^evelop programs suited to the "islow learners" v^ith iT^. 's b^etween 
75 and 95— =-the "twilight zone students—who do not qualify for special 
education programs but who do not function normally in the regular 

'-52 "- ' 
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classes for.vaf^ious retasons and fall further and further behind, Sonne- • 
"* ' . * 

' ~^^^f these children have perceptual problems while others are over- 

active oi^yperkinetic. Placed in the competitive situation of reg- ^ 

^ ular classrooms they develop all kinds of behavior problems and 

are very difficult to handle in a class of 30. They are learning . « 

disabled or educationally handicapped and have just as much of a 

• right to special hdtlp as the exceptional children. The principals 

felt that a tutorial program, a resource room oi? an intensive learning 

a 

center for these students could be very helpful, ^ ^ - 

8, A few principals^ favored, mainstreaming and underscored 
its benefits. They said by mainstreaming and integrating the excep- 
tionaTc^ildren with the total student body they , will feel less isolated 

o • . . ■ 

an^' will achieve bRtLt-r- ^^ucialization. Special education teachers and 
' ' specialists should be available to help the regular classnoom teachers 
\A/ith problems of their students, 
i / i These thoughts and comments demonstrate the concern of 

principals and others in the field for the, exceptipnal students to have 
t^e best-possible educational experiences. 
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ADDENDUM 

A Note .on the Prevalence of Exceptionalities in Youth 

ThB field of knowledge concerning exceptional children ^nd youth' 
is a relatively new, emerging one. Great strides have been made in 
recent times towards a better understanding of exceptionalities or 
handicapping conditions that afflict children and youth. ^till we have 
not quite reached tffe stage where every individual child or adolescent 

can Ipe described with accuracy, precision aryi detail in regard to any 

a,nd every handicapfJing condition that he/she mighl-have. Even the 
definitions of exceptionalities arre never stated in as clear terms as 
they need to be, nor are the definitions presently used io the service 
system the same across various agencies in the United States. /y 
Reliable data on the prevalence of exceptionalities in different geo- 
graphic, regions are not generally gathered in a systematic, standard- 
ized manner, with the result that estimates of the number of excep- 
tional .children and youth in a particular geographic area vary* widely ' 

. ■ \ ' • 

depending on the definitions used, the data believed, and the typei of 
service neeci^d" or offered. A gross estimate indicates that 
of the 83.8 million yogth between 0 ahd 21 years of age in the United 
States in 1970, about 9.55 million (or 11.396%) were handicapped.* 

. . . xJ^ 

^ ^ /> 

* James S. Kakalik and others. Services for Handicapped Youth: A 
Program Overview , Rand Study, R-1220-HEW, May, 1973, pp* 273-274 

J 
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Although this estipnate is not supported by a Complete census of the 
handicapped population, the figure clearly indicates the serious 
magnitude of the problem. . * 

Handicapping conditions usually have multiple dimensions, A 
person may be handicapped in one dimension but not in another. The 
definition of handicap should therefore depend upon the type of ^rvice 
to be provided and upon the individual's nePd or functional ability to 
■ benefit from that service. Operationallyj'- this means- that a set of 
definitions is neediHk for each type of handicap, rather than- a single 
definition. 

Another problem lies in trying to glraw a line between the' handi- 
capped and normal populations. If a child with an.I.Q. of 75 or below 
is considered mentally retarded and provided special services, why 
should' another child with an I.Q. of 78; or 80 be deprived from such 
services which he might. be needijng-as desperately? There is pro- 
bably a continuum* in the degree of severity of every handicap,^ and it 
can be measured on different dimensions. Definitions that are. not 
multi-dimensional and are purely binary in nature— the -child is either 
handicapped or he is not— are not helpful for measuring .a handicapped 
child's n^ed for service. ' 

Finally, the severity of a handicapping condition depends upon *^ 
the environment in which the^child and later the adult finds himself. 

. ■ " " ■ . V • ■ ^ 

The loss of a lirr^b may nol; handicap an individual for sojnne types of 



activities but ma^rseriously handicap him for others. 

Table A gives three different estinnates Qf prevalence arVjong 
children and youth of various exceptionalities: the first tw6 were 
developed and used in national studies and the third on was used in 
Indiana Ypr a survey of school age handicapped children in 1970.^ / \ , 
^ /Based: on each of these sets of estinnates, the Indiana population of ' 
exceptional children has beer> projected fi^m the total school enrol f-.^ 
nnent figure for school year 1973-1974, which was* 1 ,307, 187: 
1 ,207,143 in public schools and 100,044 in non-public schools,* 

As shown in Table A, the estinnated population of exceptional , ' 

chiklcen and youth in Indiana for any given y^r (^in tht& ca'se, 1973r74W^ 



will- vary widely depending upon> the .estimates of prevalence of'exj^'^ 



I . ..... ^ o . f%l£^^^ 



tionalities in' youth th^t ar^ believed and the definitioyis of^ exceptit^^^^^ 
alities used, - - " v v , i; A**-, •« / 

Rossmiller's estimates (column 1) give a total estimated pop- 
ulation Of 113,594 exceptional children and youth: 104i9QO'^(n public: • 
schools and 8,6944n <non-public schools of Indiana.' This' p^opulation * 
includes the students being served as well as those* eligible but not 

being served. ' The data of the study reported in this volume approx- 

•pr- 
imates this estimate but does pot qyite^equal^it: 82,815 students were 



being served and a^Rother 19,061 should have been but were not served 



* Dep^tment of Public Instruction, Division of Educational Information 
and Research, Number of Pupils Enrolled in Indiana Public and Non- 
Public Schools, Reports A & B, Fall, 1973. 
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(1) R. A,- RossmiMer, J. A. Hale, ;ancl L. E. Frohreich, Educational 
^ Programs for Exceptional Childref^, Resource Config'ijratibns and Costs, 
.X National Educational Finance Project, Special Study Nunnber 2, Madison 
/Wisdonsin, 1970, pp* 121-122. These estinnates were used in the 

RossnniUer Study after a review. of/ other prevalence data, 

(2) . United States Departnnent of Health, Education and Welfare, . 
Handicapped Cb.ild-ren In the U.S. and Special Education Personne l 
Required - 1968-69 (est..)> Bureau of Education for the Handicapf^fed, 
August, 1970. These comprehensive estinnates oy age 5--1 9 youth 
population*'in 1969 were made after a review of rflultiple studies of^ 

. iOcidence'and have received wide usage. . *. 

■ • . . V ■ , . . . • . , \ 

(3) Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction,' Division 
of Special Education, Planning Process Mani^al, Special Education 
Progrann Developnnent , Indianapolis, Indiana, 1969, p* 5. These 
estinnates were suggested to^the local planning comnnittees in Indiana 
established to conduct a survey of school-age handicapped children 
and develop a Comprehensive plan for special education prfegrams, 
under Chapter 396, Acts of *1969,^y July 1, 1971 • As a result the 
number of school-age handipappe.d children in Indiana during the 
School year 1970-71 was estimated to'' be 145, 045. This estimate was 
based on Phase I reports that schools submitted oh'December 1, 1970.» 
It is stated in the related documents of the Division of Special Education 
that many schools conducted detailed surveys to arrive at the info rma- 
tio'n while others relied upon the prevalence estimates. This figure 
was therefore a combination of surveys and estimates made by the 
schools. * ^ 



^ v. ■ ^ , • 

" • ■ % ^ , 

in t973-74^ccording to-the public school principal's reports. 

USOE estinnates (column 2), however, give a total estimated 
population of 131 , 176 exceptional children and' youth Jn Indiana, while 
the 'estimates of the Division of Special Education, Indiana Depaf^J- 
ment of Public Instruction, (column 3) give a total estinrjated popula- 
tion of 156,536 for the same year, both of which a re^. relatively highe 
figures. : It is difficult to support -any one set of -estimates of the pre- 
valence of exceptionalities against anotPfer , and these projections 



cannot match in sophistication the data. systematically collected from 
the field. ' ; j 

The adoption of Rule S-1 in September, 1973, was a landmark 

If ■ r 

in^the history of education of the exceptional children and youth in 

Indiana. For one thing, it stated relatively precise operational def- 

. ^ - 

initions of exceptionalities. The study reported in this volume used' 
these definitions as the reference point when the school principals 
and special education administrators were asl<ed to report relevant * 
data of student^ being serv^ and not being served. This eliminated 
the ^DossibiUty, of using different definitions and turning in divergent 
estimates, But'the data of exceptional children and youth cbuld also 
be gathered through diagnostic evaluation of a representative sample 
of children'and youth by psychologists, ps>^chometrists, medical 
personnel , and other clinicians whose expertise is relevant to specific 



cases* This strSttegy of data collection, however, was not found to 

be feasible in the study reported In this volume. i 

It seems desirable to suggest that as special education programs 

in the state develop and Expand, a mechanism be established to conduct 
* - * • 

periodic surveys or cegsus of the handicapped population. In the mean- 
time, ^decision making will remain constrained by the level of sophis- 
tication of the available estimates of the handicapped population. 



